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rules the heavens, you will not pay the penalty for 
your forcible marriages with human beings, you will 
in atoning for them empty your temples'. Ion practi- 
cally denies either the truth of the stories or the exist- 
ence of the gods, both here and in other passages, 
as in 1523 ff. Prometheus never hesitates. Zeus is 
god, even while he is unjust. 

It is very probable that Aeschylus intended that 
both Zeus and Prometheus should develop and learn, 
the one justice, the other wisdom, by experience 
(Sheppard, Greek Tragedy, 63 f.). The Prometheus 
is a play of open defiance and of a conflict of titanic 
forces. The Ion is a drama of deceit and of intrigue 
neither attractive nor honorable. It is true that, 
when the audience had witnessed the conclusion of the 
Prometheus trilogy, they would see the reconciliation 
of the two protagonists. - The Ion would close with a 
revelation of the cowardice of Apollo. The difference 
lies far deeper. Apollo is presented by Euripides as 
at heart a coward, a fool, and a bully. Zeus may be 
unjust and has vanquished in an evil struggle a fellow 
god for being the benefactor of humanity; still, 
he won not by treachery, but by the exercise of his 
power, and he must face the danger of being dethroned. 
There is a grandeur about his character, even where 
we would the most willingly condemn. The Ion, 
which exposes the myth, would destroy the faith bf 
the people in Apollo. The Prometheus by its grandeur 
and massiveness would earn respect and admiration 
for Zeus, even while it called attention to his injustice, 
and we can easily imagine that the trilogy ended in a 
glorification of Zeus, although we can scarcely imagine 
the way in which it can be brought about. The 
important thing is that the Prometheus does not leave 
us with a spirit of contempt for Zeus, as the Ion affects 
us with regard to Apollo. In this very vital difference, 
we have reflected the dissimilarity in the characters 
of the authors, Euripides the radical thinker and realist, 
Aeschylus, the soldier poet and a pious and sincerely 
religious man. 

Clarence Augustus Manning 
Columbia University. 



THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 

The 138th meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia — the final one for the current academic year — 
was held on Friday, April 5. The meeting was pre- 
ceded by a dinner to the guest of honor, Professor 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Thirty-five members and guests were present. Mr. 
Thomas W. Pierce was elected President for the ensu- 
ing year, and Professor Richard M. Gummere Vice- 
President. Seven members of the Club have entered 
the military or the naval service of the United States. 

Dr. Jastrow read a really remarkable paper, which 
was pronounced by a prominent member of the Club, 
during the discussion, to be "of greater permanent 
value than any other contribution ever given before 
the Club". The subject was New Lamps for Old; 
and the paper was a brilliant discussion of the inroads 
made by the experimental sciences upon the humani- 
ties in the new curriculum. Dr. Jastrow traced the 
decline of the humanities to the decline of speculative 
philosophy, and assigned that decline to the influence 
of the Critique -of Pure Reason. He then proceeded 
to show the absolute materialism of the attitude 
toward life engendered by exclusive devotion to the 



experimental sciences, and traced the cause of the 
present world-war to the spirit thus produced. His 
prediction was that the world, weary of war, will realize 
this and turn again — not absolutely from the experi- 
mental sciences, but toward the humanities as bestow- 
ing the perfect flavor and higher atmosphere of the true 
life. 

B. W. Mitchell, Secretary. 



THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 

The regular spring meeting of The New York Classi- 
cal Club was held in Students Hall, Barnard College, 
on Saturday, April 27. The eighteenth annual busi- 
ness meeting preceded the address of the day. The 
treasurer, Dr. Tibbetts, presented his report, showing 
that the total funds of the Club amount to nearly 
nine thousand dollars, including the Latin and Greek 
Scholarship funds, the newly authorized Endowment 
Fund (composed of payments received for life mem- 
berships in the Club), and the regular current funds 
in the treasury. The membership of the Club is 
now considerably over five hundred. Dr. Harter, 
chairman of the committee on the award of scholar- 
ships, reported the plan of the committee for the coming 
year — a Latin scholarship of one hundred and fifty 
dollars to be awarded at the end of each half year 
after a special competitive examination, and a Greek 
scholarship of half this amount, also to be awarded 
semiannually. These take the place of the former 
annual awards upon the basis of the Regents' examina- 
tions. 

The present officers of the Club, upon nomination 
by a committee of which Professor Lodge was chairman, 
were reelected for the next year, with the exception 
of the treasurer, Dr. Tibbetts, who in deference to 
his own wish, was permitted to retire from the office 
which he has filled so well for the past ten years. 
A new policy was inaugurated, of combining the 
functions of the secretary and the treasurer, by electing 
one person to both offices. Upon the motion of Pro- 
fessor Lodge, Dr. Tibbetts was elected as an additional 
trustee of the scholarship funds of the Club. 

An amendment to the By-Laws was passed, making 
the terms of the officers of the Club coincide with the 
fiscal year, which ends on June 30. 

The principal address of the meeting was by Presi- 
dent M. Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr College. Her 
subject, the reverse of its statement in the printed 
announcements, was Old Fashioned Education, or 
Old Wine in New Bottles, upon which, in terms alive 
to the conditions imposed by the war upon all educa- 
tional discussion, Miss Thomas gave a vigorous 
presentation of the fundamental distinctions in educa- 
tional values, and testified to the superiority of the 
humanities as against the substitutes urged by the 
"insurgents" of the day. President Thomas's - address 
will be more fully presented in an early number of 
The Classical Weekly next autumn. 

At the luncheon which followed, at which 126 mem- 
bers and guests sat down — an unusually large number 
for the spring meeting—, the address was ably dis- 
cussed by Dr. Caroline Ruutz-Rees, Head Mistress 
of Rosemary Hall, Dr. John H. Denbigh, Principal 
of the Morris High School, and Professor Knapp upon 
whose motion there was an unanimous vote of thanks 
to Miss Thomas. 

A. P. Ball, Censor. 



